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TOGETHER 


ROM horse-and-buggy days comes recollection of a 
boy’s drive along a country road with a farmer whose 
skill with a whip fascinated his youthful companion. 

When a fly settled on the horse’s back a swift flick of the 
whip’s cord would retaove it without appreciably disturb- 
ing the horse. Did a bee settle on a roadside flower? In- 
stantly it would disappear under the accurately aimed blow 
of the supple lash. Only when the vehicle passed near a 
tree from which hung a wasps’ nest were the driver and his 
whip impressively immobile. “Why didn’t you use the 
whip on those wasps?”’ asked the boy. ‘“Why,’’ the whip 
expert answered, “because they’re organized!’ Wasps or 
warriors are more effective when they are organized on be- 
half of a common objective. Sects no less than insects 
multiply their effectiveness when they unite with one 
another. Churches in active cooperation realize the 
strength of the Church Militant as they cannot do as 
separate units operating in isolation. qNotably 
during the last fifty years there has been a heartening trend 
toward unity, whether the movement is aimed at the re- 
union of Christendom or something less inclusive. Whereas 
yesterday when Christians differed they would separate 
and form a new denomination, today for the most part an 
honest attempt is made to preserve fellowship in the same 
church. (“The best way to explain a thing,”’ said 
the Dodo to Alice in Wonderland, “is to do it.””’, The way to 
explain and advance Christian unity is to demonstrate our 
oneness in Him in the church and community where we 
serve. {§‘‘Wouldn’t it be wonderful if the hymns we sing 
in church were true?’ asked a whimsical colleague. “I 
mean hymns like ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’’ he con- 
tinued, “where we sing, ‘Like a mighty army moves the church 
of God; brothers we are treading where the saints have trod. We are 
not divided, all one body we, one in hope aiid doctrine, one in chari!y.”’ 
—DAVID MacLENNAN, in Universal Week of Prayer Topics, 
Jan. 6 13, National Councii of Churches. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Tithing Material Said to Give Wrong Idea 





No Guarantee of Prosperity 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Those responsible for the literature on 
the Tithing Adventure have given the im- 
pression that if a person tithes, God will 
reward him materially. If they have not 
intended to give this impression they have 
been indeed careless and negligent. If 
they had such intentions they should be 
ashamed. 

There are four things to ve 
teaching that will 
those who tithe: 

1. This is an appeal to a low motive—a 
selfish motive. 

2. This is a teaching. One 
who is lured into tithing by this motive 
and is not materially blessed, has reason 
to lose his faith in God. 

3. This teaching is not borne out by ex- 
That God does often materially 
reward the tither is true, That He always 
false. instance, there are 
many Chinese and Korean Christians who 
are suffering loss. Do none of them tithe? 
Someone has said that if this teaching 
were true, at least ninety per cent of our 
ministers should be wealthy. 

4. This teaching is not Scriptural. Those 
who contend that it is have found proof- 
texts to their they 
have ignored the Book of Job, many of the 
teachings of the New Testament, the ex- 
ample of Christ, the life of Paul and the 
experiences of the early Christians. 

I was glad to see Dr. W. McIlwaine 
Thompson's reference to this in the Novy. 
26 OUTLOOK but IT wondered why 
others who must fecl the same way, have 
remained silent. 

Thanking you for 
exercise my freedom of 
main. 


said of the 


God materially bless 


dangerous 


perience. 


does is For 


support position but 


have 


this opportunity to 


speech, I re- 


GASTON BOYLE, Jr. 
Johns Island, S. C, 


e EDITORS’ NOTE—-In our issue of Sept. 
3. Dr. FitzGerald raised some important, 
related points along these lines, 


Speakers Available in 52 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee announces its 1952 series of speakers 
for the Southeast: Dr Cecil E. Hinshaw, 
January 20-25, “An Adequate and Moral 
Program of National Defense”; Dr. Eddy 


AUSTIN SEMINARY AWARDS—Four graduate fel- 
lowships have been awarded to seniors at Austin Theo- 
Above, left to right: Gerald Slusser, 
former Braniff Airways pilot of Dallas, received the 
Board Fellowship; Ed Robertson, San Antonio, Texas, 
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Asirvatham, March 16-23, “The Outlook 
for Peace and World Order”; Roy Mc- 
Corkle, April 21-May 2, “An American 


Quaker at Europe”; Dr. Kirby Page, Oc- 
tober 19-November 26, “Living Serenely”; 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, December 7-12, 
“The Christian Faces War and Human 
Destiny.” 

Those interested in securing any one of 


these speakers for one-day engagements 
(supper and evening meeting) should 


write to the undersigned. 
RUSSELL BRANSON. 
Lee St., Greensboro, N. C. 


225 E. 


That Hymnal 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

A new hymnal designed to meet the 
needs of our Presbyterian congregations 
would include most, if not all, of the 
hymns in our current hymnal. Some 
familiar tunes are noticeably absent. For 
instance, “Guide Me, O Thou Great Jeho- 
vah” does not either to the old 
Welsh hymn melody or to the more 
familiar tune “Zion”; “Stand Up, Stand Up 
For Jesus,” if set to the tune “Gaibel,” 
should also be set to that of “Webb”; 
“While Shepherds Watch Their Flocks by 
Night,” is more generally sung to the tune 
“Christmas” by Handel. These, and prob- 
ably other traditional tunes should be re- 
stored. 

There are many hymns not in the pres- 
ent hymnal which should occur in the new 


appe wr 


one. Some of them are: 

“Gentle Mary Laid Her Child” (Geth- 
semane) 

“Welcome Happy Morning” (Hermas) 

“O God of Love, O King of Peace” 
(Quebec) 

“Now Thank We All Our God” (Nun 
Danket) 


Some of the old familiar hymns which 
most of our people would be disappointed 
not to find in their new hymnal are: 


“Take Time to Be Holy” 
“Take the Name of Jesus with You” 
“Come Every Soul by Sin Oppressed” 
“Lb Must Needs Go Home by the Way of the 
Cross” 
“Softly and Tenderly Jesus Is Calling” 
“Jesus Is Tenderly Calling Thee Home” 
“] Hear the Saviour Say, Thy Strength 
Indeed Is Small” 
“T Hear Thy Welcome Voice, That Calls 
Me Lord to Thee” 
“More About Jesus” 
“Leaning on the Everlasting Arms” 
I agree that 


most of the hymns con- 





tained in the new hymnal should be of the 
highest possible quality, but I repeat that 
some of the best loved gospel type hymns 
should also be included, 
DORSEY D. ELLIs. 
Louisville, Ky. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—Interesting, isn’t it, 
how we are about to get back to agree. 
ment on the point of our original edi. 
torial? Or, are we? 


No Ambassador to Vatican 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I've read with a great deal of interest 
in both secular and church papers reac- 
tions to the current controversy over 
President Truman’s proposed appointment 
of a U. S. ambassador to the Vatican. 

Because our founding fathers laid down 
broad principles of religious freedom and 
separation of church and state, as a na- 
tion, the American people have always en- 
joyed that freedom and taken it for 
granted. Consequently, we as individuals, 
church groups, and as a nation, have be- 
come lazy, indifferent, assuming the atti- 
tude that “it can’t happen here.” The 
Vatican and the Pope are an ocean away, 
nothing can happen to us here in America, 
why don’t we be more tolerant, broader 
in our ecclesiastical thinking. Catholics 
are all right, why be so fussy! So we kid 
ourselves. So we kidded ourselves about 
world affairs a few years ago and we had 
a Pearl Harbor and consequently a war 
on our hands! : 

Very quiet, with typical Uriah-Heep-like 
humility, so innocent-appearing, has been 
the progress that we Protestants have 
been lulled to sleep and, in true demo- 
cratic fashion, have said “Aw, sure, this 
is America—let’s be broad and tolerant.” 
And we have become so broad that we are 
shallow and haven’t the depth to perceive 
the inroads Catholicism (Vatican Catholi- 
cism—not the luke-warm Catholic who is 
your next-door neighbor) has made in our 
country. An American ambassador at 
Vatican City would be the crowning 
triumph—just what the Holy See desires 
most right now. 

I am fully aware that I am writing this 
at the risk of being labeled a highly- 
bigoted and prejudiced Presbyterian. Per- 
haps, but being a Southern Presbyterian of 
direct Waldensian lineage whose ancestors 
were forced to leave France and seek 
refuge from Roman Catholic persecution 
in the Italian Alps, I have strong convic- 
tions on the subject and wish to spare my 
descendants the suffering endured by my 
great-greats Many, Many years ago. . 

HILDA HUGON (Mrs. T. M.) 
CUNNINGHAM. 
Denton, Texas. 


won the Alumni Fellowship; Flynn V. Long, Jr., Austin, 
will receive the fellowship given by the past year’s grad- 
uating class; and Allen Smith, Alvin, Texas, will study 
under provisions of the Katherine Red Parker Fellow- 
ship from the women of the First church, Houston, Texas. 


by The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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Group Plan for Life 
Insurance Is Being 


Readied for Churches 


Will Be Submitted to 


Next General Assembly 


Atlanta, Ga. (PN)—A projected plan 
of group life insurance will be sent to 
all Presbyterian churches, agencies and 
affiliated institutions some time in 
January, according to an announcement 
by Wade H. Boggs, executive secretary, 
Board of Annuities and Relief, Louis- 
ville (Outlook, Nov. 26). 

Adopted by the board at its Novem- 
ber meeting, the group insurance plan, 
if approved by the General Assembly, 
would be made available to all em- 
ployees of participating institutions. 
Although the plan would not go into 
effect before July 1, 1952, both laymen 
and clergymen would be covered. A 
minimum of 600 applicants is required 
before the plan can be _ officially 
launched. 

Underwriter of the plan is the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 
The Board of Annuities and Relief 
would act only as administrator to col- 
lect annual premiums, Boggs said. 


No Effect on Existing Plans 


When asked what effect the plan 
would have on agencies already par- 
ticipating in some program of insur- 
ance, a representative of the Home Life 
in Atlanta said he presumed these 
agencies would not be affected in any 
way unless they want to make a 
change. 

A broad outline of the proposed plan 
follows: 


Life istimated 
Insurance Annual 
Cost per 
Employee 
I. Ordained Personnel, 
Heads of Agencies 
an d_ Institutions 
(except presently 
retired person)....$4,000 $53.40 
Il. Skilled Lay Person- 
OEP sm neac naive 2,000 26.70 
III. All other person- 
nel with 6 months’ 
continuous service 
and those 65 and 
over and/or re- 
WP & ao deceeeeees 1,000 13.35 





*For personnel who reach age 65 while 
insured, on the following anniversary of 
the insurance contract their insurance will 
be automatically reduced to $1,000, and the 
cost will be reduced accordingly. If the 
Tetired employee elects, his premium will 
be deducted from his annuity payments 
each year thereafter. 





FARNSWORTH: To head $1,500,000 
campaign for Negro work. 


1953 Set for Full-Scale 
Effort for Stillman and Other Work 


Richard A. Farnsworth, Houston, 
Texas, builder and former moderator of 
synod, has been named chairman of an 
Assembly-approved campaign for Still- 
man College and Negro work. 

The campaign, scheduled for 1953, 
will be directed by representatives of 
the Board of Trustees of Stillman Col- 
lege and the Board of Church Exten- 
sion. 


CHURCH WOMEN RESOLVE... 


To dedicate their influence in home, 
church, community, business and gov- 
ernment to building lasting peace, 
United Church Women make this decla- 
ration: 

1. We believe that we should 
strengthen and use our spiritual re- 
sources. Therefore: We shall pray that 
we may be used for peace. 

2. We believe that “this nation un- 
der God”’ can be a Christian democracy. 
Therefore: We will live democracy in 
our home town every day. 

3. We believe that next to the 
churches, today’s best instrument for 
peace is the United Nations. Therefore: 
We will know it and support it. 

4. We believe that we must identify 
ourselves with the needs, the sufferings, 
the longings of the people of the world. 
Therefore: We will discipline ourselves 
to share our abundance of spiritual and 
material resources. 

5. We believe we must understand 
the issues in the world struggle for 
peace. Therefore: We will study and 
discuss with our family and neighbors 


the issues ey ben 7 


Lees Junior College 
Is Accredited by 


Southern Association 


Becomes Third Junior College 
Of Church to Win Rating 


Lees Junior College at Jackson, Ky., 
was admitted to the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the recent meeting of that 
body, in addition to the Assembly’s 
Training School which was previously 
reported here (Dec. 17, 24). 

Among the six junior colleges of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, only Peace 
and Schreiner have previously won this 
distinction and accreditation. 

Lees appears to have established its 
claim to the standing offer of $5,000 
to any regionally unaccredited Presby- 
terian college which wins such ac- 
creditation. This sum is offered by the 
General Assembly’s higher education 
Board. 

For the past several years Robert G. 
Landolt has been president of Lees, 
going to that position from the post 
of business manager at the First church, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

*LATER: The Assembly’s Training 
School was also accredited during the 
Christmas holidays as a graduate school 
of religious education by the American 
Association of Schools of Religious Edu- 
cation in its first list of accredited insti- 
tutions ever made. President Henry 
Wade DuBose of ATS was also named 
president of the AASRE. 


JOHN P. WILLIAMS 


TAKES MONTREAT POST 


Montreat, N. C. (PN)—John P. 
“Shorty” Williams has been named 
director of Montreat’s extensive develop- 
ment program, according to an an- 
nouncement by President J. Rupert Mc- 
Gregor, of the Mountain Retreat Asso- 
ciation. 

A graduate of Davidson College in 
1916, Mr. Williams has served on the 
staff of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research and as_ business 
director of the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque. He later served 
as professor of business administration 


In 1937 he became direc- 
tor of a development program in pro- 
fessional education for life insurance 
underwriters, a program carried on 
through colleges and universities in 
forty-six states. 


at Davidson. 














WILLIAMS: ‘To lead Montreat’s 


development program. 


Montreat’s development program in- 
cludes plans for enlarged conference 
facilities, adequate telephone service, 
additional hotel accommodations, a com- 
munity center, apartments, 
modern tourist quarters and new resi- 
dential areas for summer and year- 
round homes. 


efficiency 


“Mr. Williams is coming to us at a 
time when Montreat faces her greatest 
challenge to serve the people of the As- 
sembly,’’ Dr. McGregor said. ‘In a very 
real sense Montreat is a combination 
town, college campus, resort and the 
official conference site of the Presby- 
terian Church, US.” 

Mr. and Mrs. 
home-owners at 


Williams have been 
Montreat for many 
“They are closely identified with 
the interests of Western North Caro- 
lina and the Presbyterian Church, US,” 
Dr. McGregor said. (Mrs. Williams was 
Miss Irena Foreman, whose mother was 


years. 









i 


yn? ‘’ 


4 


among the first residents in Montreat. 
She is a sister of Professor Kenneth 
J. Foreman, of Louisville Seminary.) 

The three Williams children are John, 
Jr., a graduate of Davidson College, now 
in Buffalo, N. Y.; Margaret, a graduate 
of Agnes Scott College and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who now heads the 
occupational therapy department of the 
University of Michigan Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, and Alden, a sophomore at 
Davidson College. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Arthur M. Field, Jr., Charleston, S. C., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the new Eastminster church, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

T. Barton West from McGehee, Ark., 
to Bay Springs, Miss., where he also 
serves the Pisgah and Montrose 
churches. 

W. A. Daniel, Wewahitchka, Fla., re- 
signed his pastorate and has moved to 
Marshall, Texas. 

William N. Bashaw from Ackerman, 
Miss., to Seffner, Fla. 

George Johnson from Wilmington, 
Del., to 311 Navarre Ave., Coral Gables, 
Fla. 

Polk G. Moffett, recently listed here 
as moving from Dallas to Greenville, 
Texas, is at 1208 Park St. 

R. K. Timmons, from Ridgeway, S. C., 
to Apt. 4, 1209 Calhoun St., Columbia, 
S. C., without change of work. 








DEATH 
William States Jacobs, 80, longtime 
pastor of the Houston, Texas, First 


church; later of the Independent church 
there and grower of Brahma cattle, died 





Dec. 25. 

W. Emmet Davis, 57, pastor of the 
Wythe church, Newport News, Va., dieq 
Dec. 26 in a Newport News hospita| 
after a short illness. Dr. Davis was also 
superintendent of the Greenlawn Ceme. 
tery and secretary-treasurer of the New- 
port News Cemetery Co. Earlier pas- 
torates were in Clemson, S. C., Staun- 
ton, Va., Atlanta, Princeton, W. Va., and 
Concord N. C. 


Presbyteries of U. P. Church 
Vote 42-4 Favoring Union 


United Presbyterians were recently 
reported here (Dec. 31) as voting in 
their presbyteries 852-193 in favor of 
considering a general Presbyterian re- 
union and 777-216 for realistic negotia- 
tions looking toward union with the 
USA and US churches. 


In the UP church, leaders say, the 
vote is always taken on questions of con- 
stitutional change in this way in con- 
trast to the method followed in the 
Presbyterian Church, US, where a pres- 
bytery’s vote is cast as a unit according 
to the vote of the majority. 

Upon inquiry by this paper, it was 
learned that the vote by the United 
Presbyterian presbyteries was as fol- 
lows: 

Of 46 presbyteries reporting, 42 
favored general Presbyterian reunion 
and 41 voted for definite steps with the 
USA and US bodies, with nine presby- 
teries voting unanimously on the for- 
mer question and 22 others reporting 
fewer than six opposing votes. Four 
voted unanimously for the second ques- 
tion, with 30 others having fewer than 
six opposing votes. Five presbyteries 
have not reported. 

The vote by presbyteries as a unit is 
in larger proportion favoring union than 
by counting individual votes. 





RADIO CENTER—This is the architect’s’ drawing of 
the $500,000 building being planned for the Protestant 
Radio Center in Atlanta. Present facilities are housed 
on the campus of Agnes Scott College. The building will 
provide administrative offices, studios for television, 


radio recording and broadcasting in addition to class- 

room for young ministers and religious workers. 

struction will start as soon as half of the fund goal is 

reached, according to John M. Alexander, director of 
the center.—RNS Photo. 
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XI. America: Lessons from Abroad 


Y PURPOSE here is to look back 
M over the preceding articles on 

Christian lay-work in Europe— 
Scotland, England, Germany, Holland, 
Greece, Switzerland—draw out distinc- 
tive features and practical lessons, then 
make application of some of them to 
the American situation, so that if the 
shoe fits, we can quit going barefooted, 
or if we consider ourselves already shod. 
maybe a second pair is needed—week- 
day work shoes, preferably, to augment 
our slick, shiny Sunday pair. 

This follows the thesis set forth in 
the (Sept. 24) article, European Pano- 
rama: The Prize Fighter and the Laity, 
that in addition to the Sunday punch 
delivered by the clergy, the church must 
train her laymen as “‘in-fighters’’ in 
office, factory, shop, and neighborhood. 


Reports Are Encouraging 


The writer doesn’t pretend to be fully 
informed on all the Christian lay-move- 
ments now proceeding under various 
sponsorships here in America. He does 
know a bit about several and reports 
on the whole are very encouraging. Each 
major Christian denomination has some 
sort of lay-work under way, emphasizing 
as never before Christian education, 
men’s work, adult lay-education—hold- 
ing conferences, camps, retreats, rallies 
—publishing all sorts of material de- 
signed to catch the eye, quicken the 
spirit, and stimulate the thinking of 
Christian laymen everywhere. 

Roman Catholics as well as Prot- 
estants are alive to the desperate need 
of the world for thoroughly committed 
and well-trained Christian laymen. Some 
movements are operating completely 
outside the church, but are still render- 
ing a real service. However, these should 
always keep in mind that they are his- 
torically in a very dangerous position 
and should seek a close relationship to 
the church even if not controlled by it. 
This was the position of the Iona Com- 
munity until May, 1951, when the Com- 
munity was officially taken into the 
Church of Scotland. It continues to be 
the position of ZOE in Greece. For any 
lay-movement to steer either a ‘“‘col- 
lision-course”’ or a “‘tangent-course”’ to 
the church of Jesus Christ is to render 
the Lord, his church, and the layman 
a dis-service. 

The lessons to be drawn briefly and 
simply here could be applied in varying 
ways and on vastly different scales; 
within local congregations or by entire 
denominations; by local councils of 
churches or by the National Council of 
Churches; by Christians in one com- 


*Mr. Lewis, an Austin, Texas, minis- 
ter, nears the close of his informative 
series on Christian lav-movements which 
he observed during a year of study and 
travel in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. 
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Applied at Home 
By W. JACK LEWIS* 
« 


munity or one state or in the nation 
as a whole. Most beginnings or adapta- 
tions would be necessarily small and 
exploratory, but open at the other end 
for expansion on the scale and with the 
urgency called for by the success of the 
endeavor. The writer is aware that 
several of the lessons listed here are 
doubtless already known and in oper- 
ation in the U. S. A., but he includes 
them in the hope that wider application 
will be made in other regions of the 
country and within, among, or in co- 
operation with several additional de- 
nominations. 


The Whole Gospel 


Lesson I: Emphasize the Whole Gos- 
pel of Christ! Preach it! Teach it! 
Reach out with it to redeem man and 
men. This is the unanimous emphasis 
of every lay-work center or movement 
observed by this writer from Scotland to 
Greece and back to the Ecumenical In- 
stitute in Switzerland. For most of 
Europe it is a new emphasis, and in the 
writer’s opinion, the only one with the 
seed of hope for the future—over there 
—or over here. The Lord used a 
chain reaction—Depression-Glasgow- 
McLeod-Iona Community—to wake up 
the Church of Scotland not only to its 
legitimate but to its obligatory concern 
for the laboring man, his  physical- 
economic-political well-being as well as 
his moral-spiritual-ethical development. 

The Lord used World War II with 
its Dachau and Buchenwald to shake 
parts of the Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many to its dualistic roots so that many 
now see clearly that the WHOLE GOS- 
PEL concerns the whole man in every 
area of his life. Tens of thousands of 
Germans today are determined to be 
Christian citizens and take a _ respon- 
sibility which in times past they were 
only too content to leave in the hands 
of some major or minor dictator. 

Let this note of hope which shines 
from among the rubble in Europe be a 
note of warning to a physically com- 
fortable but mentally miserable and 
spiritually schizophrenic America. It 
must be the whole gospel we proclaim 
in America. 

Can it be, as some of our most dis- 
cerning Christian leaders have said, that 
the Lord is using the terrible threat of 
Communism as a whip-lash to awaken 
Christians both to their shortcomings 
and to the challenge of the hour? Have 
we in American Christendom been sell- 
ing the gospel short? It is ONE gospel, 
a WHOLE gospel, and it is good news 
for the WHOLE man spiritually, phy- 
sically, materially. Man’s redemption 
and society’s_redemption are both in- 


volved; both are the recipients of the 
benefits of Christ’s reconciling love. No 
area of life can be segregated from the 
concern of Christ and his church. To 
load the scales only on the side of the 
personal gospel is to become pietistic, 
other-worldly, irrelevant. To  over- 
balance the other way toward a rootless 
social gospel is to wind up in the Sahara 
of liberal humanism without the Christ 
of the gospel or the gospel of Christ. 
But to hold these two sides in balance— 
in proper perspective— and preach the 
whole gospel to the whole man in the 
whole world, this is lesson Number One 
and the sine qua non, the essential in- 
gredient, in the formulation of any sort 
of adequate program for Christian lay- 
men. 


True Meaning of Community 


Lesson II: Recover and Emphasize 
the True Meaning of Christian Com- 
munity. The key Greek word from the 
New Testament is koinonia which means 
Fellowship at the deepest, most inti- 
mate level, in Christ, with Christ, and, 
therefore with one another through 
Christ. If Christians are to be “‘the salt 
of the earth’’ and create a thirst in 
others to partake of the Fellowship, then 
the humble, loving, serving, sharing 
qualities of the first Christian Com- 
munity must again characterize the 
Christian Church. Without these there 
can be no true Christian Community. 
The Apostolic Church was wholly com- 
pacted in brotherhood and at the same 
time profoundly individual. That com- 
bination was made possible by a gospel 
which was at once the most personal 
of all possessions and the mightiest 
force to break down self-regard’ (John 
Oman). 

The Iona Community with its daily 
inter-penetration of work and worship, 
its voluntary discipline, economic wit- 
ness, circle of prayer; the Brotherhood 
ZOE in Greece, deeply spiritual and 
highly practical, enthusiastic, humble, 
refusing ecclesiastical preferment, in- 
spiring harmony of purpose throughout 
fourteen Christian lay movements under 
its spiritual guidance. These two Chris- 
tian groups from the northeastern and 
southwestern extremeties of Europe are 
teaching a twentieth century lesson 
about a first century fact—the fact that 
Jesus was more concerned with the 
spirit of the community he founded than 
with its organization. 


Here, certainly, is a lesson from 
abroad to be applied at home. The 
lack of community in today’s church 


merits much of the criticism levelled by 
those outside. The church roster shows 
a far greater proportion of passengers 
than crew members. Bickering, back- 
biting, jealousies, prejudice, pettiness, 
gossip—these things and others betray 
the lack of Christian community in 











many American churches today. The 
very attractiveness, richness, warmth, 
and enthusiasm of an honest-to-good- 
ness Christian community would be one 
of the greatest evangelizing influences 
imaginable, aside from the wonderful 
Christian laymen it would produce to 
carry that evangelism into the world 
around them. 

Thus far I have said that the way to 
reach the layman is to proclaim the 
whole gospel to him and bring him 
into the midst of a genuine Christian 
community. 

What then? Surely, he must study 
his Bible regularly, come to a closer 
examination of the basic tenets of his 
Christian faith, become articulate about 
his faith, and see its implications in 


his home, job, and the countless re- 
lationships of daily living. 

This is easily said, but how? Most 
laymen in our churches will readily 
admit that few if any of these ‘‘musts”’ 
have even been attempted, much less 
mastered. The following two lessons 


from abroad might be of real help in 
developing a Christian lay-movement 
from the standpoint of permanence and 
expansion. The most vivid lessons here 
are from Greece. 


A Trained Nucleus 


Lesson III: The Key to Permanence 
of any Christian Lay-Movement Is a 
Nucleus of Thoroughly- 
Trained, Completely Committed Lay and 
Ordained Theologians Who Will Serve 
as the Spiritual Backbone of the Move- 
ment to Keep it Functioned and Help 
it Grow as a Part of the Body of Christ 
Rather Than Wither as a Severed Mem- 
ber. 

Without these people to 
keep the movement on track in its study 
and activity, ordinary laymen are apt 
to lapse into a directionless pooling. of 
ignorance, or into mysticism, or to drift 
unconsciously into heresy which the ex- 
perienced theologian and Bible scholar 
could have cautioned against. The 
amazing success of ZOE in Greece, de- 
tailed in the preceding articles, 
illustrates the wisdom and workability 
of this key. 

Lesson IV: 


Continuing 


resource 


two 


The Key to Expansion of 


any Christian Lay-Movement Is_ the 
Patient, Deliberate, Selective Training 


of Lay-Leadership for the Church and 
the World. 

Jesus trained his disciples and they 
trained others. No lay-movement will 
long endure or accomplish much with- 
out trained leaders, and it is far better 
to start slowly and do this job well so 
that roots will go rather than 
have a brilliant but brief ‘‘flash-in-the- 
pan’? movement which quickly fades and 
fails. The training of lay-leaders should 
be concentrated on CONTENT and not 
techniques. Roots of faith precede fruits 
of faith, and through the years, the 
deeper the one, the more abundant the 
other—i. e., if the whole gospel is pro- 
claimed in word and deed. 

Christian laymen 
trained in Bible, 
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deep 


who 
Biblical 


have been 
theology, 


Christian ethics, and whose minds are 
always open to truth and are not afraid 
to speak out of experience, study, and 
deep Christian conviction, can serve in 
their church, teach Sunday _ school, 
organize missions, influence their com- 
munity through their occupation and 
through their concern to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility as Christian citizens. 

If Christian lay-work is to expand 
under God, it will do so by the instru- 
mentality of lay-leaders who are in- 
formed, articulate, and concerned to 
give witness to the faith that is in them. 
These will not only have the Christian 
answer to the “isms” that threaten the 
world, but will lead out with a positive 
program of evangelism and Christian 
education in cooperation with their 
church and pastor on the one hand, and 
have a passion for social justice rooted 
in the gospel on the other. 

One of the principle aims of a Chris- 
tian lay-movement is to get it down to 
the grass-roots in a community. That 
brings up the next lesson, this time from 
Holland. 


Group Study in Neighborhoods 


Lesson V: The Key to a Grass-Roots 
Movement Among Christian Laymen is 
in the Development of a Week-Day 
Group-Study Program in Neighborhood 
Homes. 
Denominations could provide care- 
fully worked-out correspondence courses 
for laymen through their seminaries, 
or the nucleus of theologians mentioned 
above in Lesson II could do the same 
for a lay-movement which might well 
be interdenominational in character. 
Former readers will recall that the 
Netherlands Reformed Church has 4,500 
laymen enrolled for a 70-lesson course 
covering a period of two years. Studies 
include Bible, Church, Social Problems 
and Ethics, with theology being brought 
indirectly into each subject. 
Group-study is much preferred be- 
cause the Christian community can be- 
gin to be experienced as the very climate 


for the study. The early church very 
often met in people’s homes—the 
genuine grassroots of society. The lay- 


leaders of Lesson IV would be instru- 
mental in forming these neighborhood 
study groups, often meeting with them 
and serving as a resource person. The 
pastor, with his wider knowledge, 
would be the community “circuit” rider 
to aid groups having difficulty with 
knotty problems. Some effort, similar 
to this, which would take the half- 
baked quality out of so much Christian 
education because of time-handicapped 
teachers and ill-prepared or nil-prepared 
students, is desperately needed. The 
gap-osis in an ordinary Sunday cur- 
riculum occasioned by “lost week-ends”’ 
from Sunday school and church makes 
most modern efforts at lay adult edu- 
cation a farce, but a modern miracle 
could result from innumerable groups 
of two to four couples meeting around 
one of the dining-room tables in the 
neighborhood for a couple of hours one 
night per week, with a solid curriculum 





to chew on and the more expert knowl- 
edge of the lay-leader and pastor to cal] 
on. Prayer . . study . - fellowship 
action and the alumni of such a 
course would move up the path of lay- 
leadership themselves, taking heavier 
responsibilities along the way com- 
mensurate with their advancement. 
Since Christian lay-leadership is to be 
trained for the church and the world, 
any movement among laymen must be 
concerned with discovering the Christian 
answer to the problems of the world 
and Christianity does hold the 
answer to all human relationships, the 
maladjustment of which has the world 
to its present plight. Our lesson here 


comes from the Christian Frontier 
Council in Britain, the Evangelical 
Academies in Germany, and _ the 


Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland. 
A True Cross-Section 


Lesson VI (A): One Key Toward 
Discovering the Christian Answer to 
Problems of the Modern World is in 
the Confrontation and Conversation of 
Informed, Articulate Christians from 
Different Segments of Society—Races, 
Classes, Cultures, Denominations—All 
in the Search for the Truth, Fall Where 
it May. 

Reference to the articles on England, 
Germany, and Switzerland will elaborate 
this lesson more fully. Few laymen 
have the time or the background to 
gather facts, study them in the light of 
science, philosophy, economics and the- 
ology, and arrive at sound conclusions 
after the evidence is in. But the church 
could and should encourage a group of 
Christian experts in these and other 
fields to meet regularly to bring to bear 
the weight of their accumulated study 
and experience on problems of terrific 
concern in today’s world. Where this is 
already being done elsewhere, then the 
findings should be widely disseminated. 
Study of them could take place at dif- 
ferent levels from the experts to the 
g£rass-roots. 

(B): Week-End Conversation and 
Confrontation of the Not-So-Informed or 
Articulate Laymen from the Different 
Segments of Society Supplies a Wedge 
for the Closed Mind. Bible Study, Lec- 
tures, Discussion in an Atmosphere of 
Christian Community Breaks Down 
Barriers, Brings Understanding. This is 
the supreme lesson from the Academies 
in Germany. This lesson should be 
taken to heart at all levels—denomi- 
national, congregational, community. 
All that is needed is a first-rate ordained 
or lay leader who will serve as con- 
vener. 

(C): Study-Courses Could Result 
from Findings of (A) and (B) and Made 
Available to Youth Groups and to the 
Neighborhood Study-Groups (Lesson 
V). 

Of course many other lessons could 
be drawn, but these impressed the 
writer as being exceptionally important. 
The last lesson is extremely practical 
and is derived from every one of the 
lay centers visited in Europe. 
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Wise Use of Publications 


Lesson VII: The Key to Practical Im- 
plementation and Integration of the 
Above Lessons in Christian Lay-Work 
is in a Judicious and Strategic Use of 
Publications. So much is being printed 
in America today that the individual 
reader is both flooded with material and 
frustrated by the bulk of it. It is diffi- 
cult to get both sides of an issue and 
it is next to impossible to find retrac- 
tions and acquittals in the fine print 
after having eyes conditioned only to 
accusations and indictments in dooms- 
day headlines. Therefore, the church 
or lay-movement should be all the more 
concerned that their publications which 
seek to grind no axe for the “right” or 
“left” but only to proclaim the TRUTH 
are given the best form, content, and 
distribution possible. Primarily, pub- 
lications for laymen would be in the 
form of correspondence courses, study 
outlines, findings from lay-conferences, 
editorials, religious news. Interpretation 
of the laymen’s role in world affairs 
and his responsibilities as a Christian 
citizen would often be considered. Pub- 
lications can be the connecting link be- 
tween different levels of lay-work and 
a means of preserving the lessons of 
this generation of laymen for the next. 


Whether or not a church or lay- 
movement has its own publication set- 
up, it would be wise to avail itself of the 
publications of other  lay-Christian 
movements. The World Council pub- 
lications would be on the ‘“‘must’”’ list 
as well. 


These, then, are at least seven lessons 
from lay-Christian centers in Europe 
that merit consideration or reconsidera- 
tion here in America. Will we profit 
from these lessons? 


America’s greatest hope lies in her 
continuing capacity for self-criticism, 
for learning lessons from the experience, 
mistakes and achievements of her own 
people and other peoples, her capacity 
and even readiness for change. It is 
Toynbee’s oft-quoted thesis that unless 
challenge can be met with a response 
commensurate to the challenge, decline 
and demise is inevitable. 


America today is a long, long way 
from being perfect morally, spiritually, 
politically, ethically, despite her stupen- 
dous wealth materially, but—and this is 
daily more evident—she knows it. She 
has a sense of sin, and when people be- 
gin to differentiate between what is 
symptomatic and causative, eyes will 


adjust themselves for the deep inward 
look at the modern grass-roots citizen 
who is the mid-century product of the 
American home, church, and school and 
see the cause. 
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It will be then—and the time is 
rapidly approaching—tthat these lessons 
can be used to the greatest advantage, 
for the people at the grass-roots will 
be ready and willing and anxious for 
the WHOLE GOSPEL, the fellowship of 
the CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY, and the 
CHRISTIAN ANSWERS to the paralyz- 
ing “isms” that have threatened the 
world because in time past Christians 
failed to be Christian, because they have 
failed to do unto others as Christ would 


Four Moderators 


By J. R. 


IX MONTHS have passed since the 
os Orlando Assembly honored me with 

the privilege of serving as Modera- 
tor. During this period I have had the 
opportunity of visiting and speaking in 
many parts of the Assembly, having met 
some 70 appointments. In addition, my 
joint-moderator ard _ vice-moderators 
have helped with meetings which I 
could not attend and have had invita- 
tions on their own account. 

The program for the early part of 
January will illustrate something of the 
variety of the appointments. On Janu- 
ary 2 I will speak to representatives 
of four country churches in the area of 
Levi, Ky.; on January 3 at Central Pres- 
byterian church ‘in Atlanta; on Janu- 
ary 7 to the Second-Ponce de Leon Bap- 
tist church of Atlanta; on January 8, 
Dr. C. J. Hollandsworth, vice-moderator, 
will represent our church in a joint 
communion service in the National Pres- 
byterian church, Washington, D. C., for 
the members of Congress, and at a pri- 
vate conference with President Truman 
to follow the service. 

On January 13 the Presbytery of At- 
lanta is arranging for a Moderator’s 
Day and will have as its guests, in addi- 
tion to me, Moderator Harrison Ray 
Anderson, Presbyterian church, USA; 
Moderator W. Kyle George, United Pres- 
byterian Church, and Moderator P. A. 


Stroup, Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian church. These brethren will 
speak in local Atlanta pulpits in the 


morning, and all four of us will partici- 
pate in a joint evening program. The 
presbytery has no ‘‘axe to grind,’’ I am 
told, but seeks to promote Christian fel- 





*Dr. McCain, the Presbyterian, US, 
Assembly’s Moderator, is from Decatur, 
Ga. 


have them to do. 

God grant that in the days ahead, his 
church may be given the wisdom and 
the grace to train an informed, articu- 
late, concerned lay-Christian leadership 
for the church and the world. 

Last Article in Series: XII. Back to 
Texas: “As For Me and My House”’— 
An account of the new lay-work project 
being undertaken by the writer along- 
side the University of Texas, utilizing 
these lessons. 


to Bein Atlanta 


McCAIN* 





McCAIN: Presbytery has no 


“axe to grind.” 


lowship. In 1914 these four denomi- 
nations held their General Assemblies in 
Atlanta at the same time. The meeting 
on Jan. 13 will be a reminder of the 
previous gatherings. 

In all my contacts, I am 
with increasing 


impressed 
interest in all phases 
of the Kingdom’s work, and I am es- 
pecially pleased with the responses to 
the tithing and evangelistic efforts. 
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EDITORIAL 


They Did Something in 1951 





Again, we attempt to list some of the 
significant contributions in our part of 
Christendom as we have observed and 
reported them during the past year. As 
heretofore, it is hoped that readers will 
direct our attention to the inevitable 
omissions so that we may list other 
achievements of the year. 

LAYMEN in Jacksonville and Tampa 
—Presbyterian laymen—carried for- 
ward significant undertakings in aggres- 
sively evangelistic and church extension 
efforts. 

THE 20TH CENTURY FUND and the 
National Broadcasting Co. jointly spon- 
sored a top-flight radio series, telling 
the story of citizens who united their 
forces to improve local conditions. 

DAVID OVENS, in addition to an 
earlier $200,000 gift to Queens College, 
also gave $100,000 to Davidson Col- 
lege, $109,000 to Duke, $50,000 to the 
Presbyterian hospital in Charlotte, 
$40,000 to the Edgar Tufts Memorial 
Assn., and other gifts. 

JACKSON, MISS., churchmen took 
the initiative, urging members to join 
new churches organizing nearer their 
homes and then provided visitation 
teams to help line-up members for 
churches in developing areas. 


COLONIZERS: Vicksburg, Miss., 
First; Corinth, Miss.; Glen Leven, 
Nashville, Tenn. (REQUEST: Names 


8 





of other churches forming colonies are 
requested. These must be congrega- 
tions which actually contribute an ap- 
preciable number of their own members 
to the new colony; indicate how many 
members were contributed and how 
much money given by the mother 
church during first year or to date.— 
Eds.) 

THE WESTERN SECTION of World 
Presbyterianism set itself to project and 
carry forward a vital, challenging pro- 
gram. 

STILLMAN College completed its fine 
new gymnasium, graduated its first 
degree-holding graduates. (Also made 
a ‘big hit’’ with its anniversary pageant 
at the General Assembly.) 

LOUISVILLE’S Scuthern Baptist 
Seminary opened its doors to Negro 
students for the first time. 

MEMPHIS Presbytery’s laymen are 
carrying forward an ambitious and con- 
tinuing program of missions, education 
and evangelism. 

TENNESSEE Synod has set itself to 
build a strong, ably-led Negro church 
alongside Fisk University in Nashville. 

PARIS Presbytery (Texas) had a gen- 
eral shake-up of committee personnel, 
giving its members new assignments, 
its committee work new leadership. 

DALLAS Presbyterian forces con- 
tinue their aggressive march, planting 
new churches in situations of great op- 
portunity and challenge. 

SOUTHWESTERN received a signifi- 
cant $200,000 gift from Mrs. Charles R. 
Glover, of Evanston, Ill.; blazed another 
new trail by offering a nine-session sym- 
posium, “‘The Design for a City,’’ and 
preparing leaders in the Great Book 
studies. 

ARKANSAS College moved toward its 
$543,500 goal, only to wait for merger 
talks with USA leaders fine plan 
to establish a strong Presbyterian col- 
lege still waiting. All praise to 
the leaders who had the vision and 
worked out so fine a program. 

KANAWHA Presbytery (W. Va.) re- 
ported 10 new churches organized in 18 
months, and the movement goes on. 

STUDENTS in the Westminster Fel- 
lowship at the University of Florida 
“adopted”’ a Russian DP, making it pos- 
sible for him to study there. 

LAYMEN in Muhlenburg Presbytery 
(Ky.) have been keeping a number of 
churehes open by holding’ services 
where there were no pastors and by de- 
veloping a worthwhile program in evan- 
gelism and stewardship. 

KENTUCKY Presbyterian young peo- 
ple (US and USA) completed the total 
unification of their church programs 
and organizations. 

ELEVEN missionaries’ in 
signed a formal statement to 
clear that, contrary to reports, they 
strongly favored the _ International 
Christian University, which is being es- 
tablished in that country. 

MISSOURI Presbyterians are provid- 
ing a worthy and adequate student cen- 
ter alongside the state university. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 

-Approved the idea of a joint Pres- 
byterian hymnal; 

Made a notable reply to the USA 
church in terms of forgiveness and re- 
conciliation; 

Took a step toward a more tenable 
position by voting abolition of Snedecor 
Synod as a separate synod for Negroes, 
while retaining separate presbyteries. 
(In turn, the four synods concerned 
voted approval); 

Voted to have the church year and 
the calendar year conform beginning 
Jan. 1, 1954. 

HIGHER EDUCATION leaders from 
Presbyterian, US, USA, United and ARP 
bodies—-with some from Canada— 


Japan 
make it 


joined in a highly significant Pan-Preg-. 
byterian conference at Montreat. 


LAYMEN (again) all across the 
church put their shoulders to the 
wheel of the three-months Tithing Aq- 
venture, sold it to neighboring churches, 
enlisted the participation of their Own, 
and led the church to new heights jp 
giving. 

RADIO leaders (chiefly John M. Alex- 
ander) have taken definite steps to 
build a center in Atlanta for religious 
TV and radio broadcasting (see also 
page 4). In addition, the plan to pro- 
vide tailored broadcasts on a _ synod 
basis offers large opportunities. 

TEXAS Presbyterians celebrated 
their 100th anniversary with highly- 
significant research, reports, analyses of 
conditions and a challenge to advance. 

K. J. FOREMAN protested in a letter 
to the trustees of Montreat when topics 
which he had been requested to discuss 
in the Bible hour on the Montreat plat- 
form were eliminated by the manage- 
ment. 

HOPEWELL, VA., Presbyterian 
groups registered strong support of 
efforts to rid their city of the numbers 
racket and related evils. 

O. G. HENRY and associates in the 
Presbyterian bookstore in Dallas opened 
their new building with highly signifi- 
cant fanfare and facilities for large 
service. 

MISSISSIPPI Synod broke precedent 
by naming a woman to the Board of 
Trustees of Southwestern: Mrs. W. E. 
Jones, of Tchula. 

WILLIAM AND MARY'S ' faculty 
stood together to stay the tide of com- 
mercialized football and adopted a 
statement worthy of the high traditions 
of that college. 

WITHIN the bounds of Appalachia 
Synod, Presbyterians, US, USA and 
Cumberland are uniting efforts to minis- 
ter to students at the University of 
Tennessee. 

COLUMBIA Seminary students, polled 
by fellow-students, expressed their over- 
whelming judgment that Negroes should 
be admitted on an equal basis at semi- 
naries and colleges. 

FOUR stirring and inspiring conven- 
tions for Presbyterian men were held 
across the church with gratifying re- 
sults. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Presbyterians, 
seeing the gigantic development in the 
Savannah River Project, are girding 
themselves to meet this day of new op- 
portunity. 

DAVIDSON College received a $300,- 
000 bequest of J. Edward Johnston, an 
alumnus. 

ASHEVILLE Presbytery men have 
set up definite financial projects within 
the presbytery for an annual goal and 
they are also operating a ‘‘speaker’s 
bureau”’ to provide men to speak on a 
variety of topics. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN Convocation, 
directed by Ernest J. Arnold, recognized 
outstanding service on the part of many 
leaders and challenged the Christian 
forces to measure up to present oppor- 
tunities. 

UNITED Presbyterians 
whelmingly to 


voted over- 
take steps toward the 
largest possible Presbyterian union. 

LEES Junior College and the As- 
sembly’s Training School gained admis- 
sion to the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

UNION Seminary attracted more than 
400 out-of-city Presbyterians to its Mid- 
Century Convocation, challenge them to 
an awareness of the ‘‘resurgent South,” 
and secured their help in a five-year 
campaign for $2,500,000 to equip the 
seminary for needed service. 

GEORGIA churchmen set themselves 
to form a state council of churches. 
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Vo. 34 ina series on the Ten Commandments (IX-c) 


DOES AMERICA LOVE TRUTH? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





—_—_ 


For he said, Surely they are my peo- 
ple, children that will not lie; so he was 
their Savior.—Isaiah 63:8. 

Without [the City of God] are . 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.— 
Rev. 22:15. 


IN’T she beautiful?’ said the mid- 
dle-aged stranger on the bus. We 
were riding through lovely 

Watauga County, but he was not re- 
ferring to the scenery. He was point- 
ing to a big picture posted on the side 
of a barn, the picture of a young lady 
holding a cigarette in her fingers, and 
underneath it the name of one of 
America’s best-advertised cigarettes. 

I thought it odd that one of my com- 
panion’s age should fall in love with pic- 
tures on billboards; however, there was 
no denying it—she really was a beauty, 
and I admitted it. ‘‘That’s my niece,” 
he said with pride, ‘‘and it looks just 
like her.’”’ He was quite willing to talk 
about her. Did she let the company 
have her picture free? I asked. No, in- 
deed; she was married to a man who 
worked for the company, but she was 
paid $4,000 for the use of her pic- 
ture. Naturally this was an impressive 
sum in the ears of a college profes- 
sor. 

“And does she really smoke that 
brand of cigarettes?’’ I made bold to 
inquire. 

“No, sir, she don’t use tobacco in any 
form—never did.’’ 


facts. One is that a lie does not 

always need words. Of course, the 
billboard picture—which also appeared 
in slick magazines from coast to coast— 
did not say that the girl smoked. All 
it did was to show her with the 
cigarette, not holding it gingerly as a 
non-smoker might, but casually 
(lighted, of course), with the brand 
name in big letters, leaving the beholder 
to supply the rest. Yet the advertising 
was essentially false. 

The essence of a lie is deliberately 
conveying a false impression. The im- 
pression intended to be conveyed by that 
poster was, of course that a woman of 


Tt INCIDENT underscores three 


beauty and charm used a particular 
brand of cigarettes; whereas the fact 
was that she not only did not use that 
brand, but her health and beauty were 
that of a non-user of tobacco. 

The second point is that many lies, 
if not most of them, have a market 
value. Lies told in advertising are only 
one example. When basketball players 
take money for ‘‘shaving’’ points, that 
is, for keeping their score within pri- 
vately agreed limits, for the benefit of 
gamblers, that is a lie practiced on the 
public who suppose (or used to sup- 
pose, rather) that the game is all fair 
and square; the market value of the 
lie is something to the dishonest players, 
a great deal more to the ‘fixer’? who 
lets them in on a small share of his 
profits. 

As for political lies, as Dr. W. W. 
Morton said in a sermon the other Sun- 
day, who expects to hear the truth for 
the next two years? But political lies 
are also for profit, sometimes for sheer 
commercial profit. A senator can sell 
his articles to any magazine for a higher 
rate than an ordinary citizen can; and 
for various such reasons a greedy man 
will not hesitate to lie in order to be- 
come or remain a senator. Some men 
do love truth; very few love untruth 
for its own sake. It is because some- 
thing is to be made by it that most lies 
are told. 

The third point is a question. What 
is the root of the corruption now in 
public life? It is all very well to berate 
politicians and dishonest holders of pub- 
lic office; but politicians represent the 
public, they represent you and me. The 
root of corruption in public is corrup- 
tion in private. The root of the com- 
mercial lie, the public, the official, the 
international lie, is in the homes and 
schools from which come the falsifiers. 
Why (for example) does a boy see no 
special harm in taking money to fake a 
It is not the athlete’s fault ex- 
clusively. He is attending a _ college 
which pretends that its professional 
Saturday afternoon entertainers are 
really students playing amateur games, 
while the fact is (as the bribe-taking 
young man knows) that he is in that 
college because it made a tempting bid 


game? 
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for his services. 

It is not just athletes who are 
guilty; the whole university sets them 
an example, as Judge Streit pointed 
out. The nation was shocked by what 
came to light at West Point; but ninety- 
odd cheaters in that student body is a 
low percentage compared to some other 
places. Time reports that Cornell’s stu- 
dent council finds that 47% of the stu- 
dent body admitted to cheating last 
year; at U. Cc. L. A., the daily Bruin 
took a similar poll, and put the per- 
centage of cheaters at 49%. 


HAT KIND of homes produces 
such young people? What kind 
of churches do they attend? 

Living beyond one’s income, keeping up 
with more prosperous neighbors, put- 
ting on a front by day and by night— 
what could be more ‘‘American,’’ what 
is less condemned’? The child sees the 
ordinary everyday falsehoods of its 
parents—the cordial greetings to the 
guests at the door, and then the talk- 
ing behind their backs; the father being 
one thing to the preacher, another thing 
to the boss, another to the neighbors 
and still another at home; the child goes 
to school with homework done by father 
or mother, not honestly done by him- 
self, overhears the father bragging 
about his business and the mother brag- 
ging about her fashionable friends. . . . 
Listen to the complaints in the divorce 
courts: over and over again the refrain, 
“T was deceived . se 

What sort of homes produced such 
persons, what sort of homes can they 
establish? 

Happy the children with parents who 
never told a lie, never lived one; in 
whose eyes no lie has a market value; 
who never shaded the truth even when 
it would have been pleasanter to do so. 
But unhappy the nation where even the 
“‘educated’’ classes are bred up to false- 
hood, the society where lies are popular, 
easy and highly paid. 

“God bless America,’’ we sing, and 
it is a good prayer. But unless we change 
our ways, all history warns us that such 
a prayer is without hope. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Church Forces Unite 
Opposing Race Track 


Tennessee 





News Letter 
Aroused churchmen are organizing to 
defeat plans to establish a multi-million 
dollar horse racing track in Memphis’ 
front yard—across the Mississippi River 
in West Memphis, Ark. The issue 
snapped into focus when the Arkansas 
Racing Commission unexpectedly issued 
a long-sought franchise for a track in 
that city. Crittenden County (where 
West Memphis is located) ministers and 
laymen hurriedly organized an Anti- 
Race Track League, enlisting workers in 
18 churches to canvass the homes of the 
county’s 5,400 qualified voters. South- 
ern Baptists took up the cudgels in 
strong opposition to the state’s only 
existing track at Hot Springs, to seek 
repeal of the 1935 law which legalized 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
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Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 115 years of 
185 Service to the Church 1992 
COX SONS & VINING, ine. 


and clergy 
131 fost 23rd Street, New York 10, N.’ 












horse racing. Observers believed odds 
were heavily in favor of the race track 
interests when a county referendum is 
held. The Arkansas Council of United 
Church Women, representing thousands 
of Christian women in the state, through 
their president, Mrs. W. W. Draper, a 
Presbyterian, of Forrest City, pledged 
their prayers and moral support to the 
efforts of the Anti-Race Track League. 
(RNS) 


Southwestern Features 
“Design for a City” 

In addition to its important campaign 
for $1,500,000 a year or two from now, 
Southwestern at Memphis is continuing 
to blaze new trails in offering attractive 
prog Latest is its nine-session 
symposium, “The Design for a City,” 
which seeks to organize the common 
knowledge of the city—its history, phi- 
losophy, art, and structure—and to 
bring the whole to bear upon present- 
day problems which the city faces. 
Nothing of its kind, it is believed, has 
been attempted previously in this coun- 


rams. 





try, if at all. Southwestern has 
eight foreign students on its campus 
this year, representing three different 


countries. Candidates for the 
ministry number 19 per cent of the men 


students this year. . . The college has 
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ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


e@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


e@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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been chosen by the Great Books Foun- 
dation of Chicago as a focal point for 
inaugurating a new program designed 
to bring to the public the wisdom of the 
master works of Western Civilization, 
A seven-weeks training program is be- 
ing conducted on the campus by the 
Foundation to prepare future leaders 
for Great Books discussion groups ip 
the Memphis area. 


Major Building Activities 
Continue Across the Synod 

Columbia’s First church has just com- 
pleted its new educational building. [Ip 
Pulaski, the First church has purchased 
a lot adoining its former property to- 
gether with a large and handsome old 
home to be converted into an educa- 
tional and administrative unit. Second 
church, Memphis, which has added 754 
members since moving to its new loca- 
tion in 1949, is now building its $810,- 
000 sanctuary, with the $400,000 edu- 
cation building completed before the 
move. The Donelson church, organized 
by Nashville Presbyterian last year, 
hopes to have its first unit ready for use 
by Easter. The new red Colonial brick 
sanctuary of the McLemore Avenue 
church, Memphis, seating 600, was dedi- 
eated recently. The church at Decherd 
is adding the finishing touches to its 
new educational and social building. 


Miscellany 

Nashville Presbytery will receive a 
petition signed by 50 or more persons 
at its mid-winter meeting seeking the 
organization of a church in the southern 
suburbs of Nashvillc. The church, spon- 
sored by the Glen Leven church, asks 
to be called Glen Cliff. . . Second 
church, Memphis, has an enrollment of 
207 in its weekday nursery and kinder- 
garten, of which Col. Ross M. Lynn is 
headmaster. The school has been ex- 
panded through the 9th grade. . . . Re- 
sponsibility for a scholarship to the As- 
sembly’s Training School has been ac- 
cepted by the Women of the Church, 
Synod of Tennessee 


EDWARD MM. NESBITT. 
Somerville. 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 
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“By their fruits 
ye shall know them” 





. . . A Time for Studying 

**Reading maketh a full 
man.’’ Schreiner students 
at work in the Library. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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Quo Vadis 


This grandiose photoplay opens to the 
rolling of drums, the stridency of trum- 
pets and the majesty of martial music, 
heralding what may be, to date, the 
most ‘‘colossal’’ film ever to be shown 
And for nearly three 
hours one never loses sight of the fact 
that “Quo Vadis’’ (MGM) is primarily 
a spectacle, though one remem- 
Henry Sienkiewicz’s great novel 
has furnished the story being enacted. 
The main line of the story still stands 
out. 

That ‘Quo 


on the screen. 


even 
bers 


Vadis,’”’ as written by 
Sienkiewicz, uses legends which have 
long fostered by the Roman 
to become traditions (and in 
some cases superstitious beliefs) is well 
known. We are aware that the whole 
of Christendom does not believe that 
Peter was ever in Rome; yet Sienkie- 
wicz built his novel on this legend, and 


been so 
church 


*Recommended_ by 
Motion 


the 
Picture Council. 


Protestant 
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thus we are considering fiction with its 
romantic overtones and religious em- 
phasis set in a fanciful historical frame. 


The time is during Nero’s reign when 
carnal pleasures, degenerate lusts, ex- 
hilaration of conquest, subjugation of 
the conquered, oppression of the poor, 
intrigue at court and dictatorial arro- 
gance were at their highest—or lowest, 
if you prefer. In the midst of this 
decaying society, the group of people 
ealled Christians make their influence 
felt. Both the apostles, Paul and Peter, 
are prominent in the plot—with Peter, 
as may be expected in a story built on 
Roman Catholic tradition, in the pre- 
eminent role. They exhort the Christians 
to patience, long suffering, moral living 
and peaceful conduct while showing 
them the way of salvation. 


History records the cruel persecutions 
inflicted upon the Christians by Nero, 
who considered them a threat to his 
own power. We see the emperor and 
his entourage indulging in their carnal 
pieasures amid the splendor of palaces 
and the populous circus. We witness 
the burning of Rome, the tortures of 
the Christians in the arena after having 
followed them to their secret meeting- 
places, heard the singing of their hymns, 
observed their simple rites, visited their 
prison. Attention is focused on the 
romance between a Christian girl 
hostage and a military conquerer as a 
symbol of the forces coming to grips in 
the story. 


This production was several years in 
preparation, involving research in all 
fields as well as many months in actual 
filming in Italy. Rarely has Technicolor 
appeared so richly appropriate, whether 
in the mammoth settings or lavished on 
elegant costumes of the period, and it 
reaches its most tremendous effects in 
the burning of Rome by Nero. 


Superb are such characterizations as 
that given by Peter Ustinov to the role 
of Nero, the vain and degenerate dic- 
tator. Leo Genn is particularly suc- 
cessful as the dilettante Petronius; 
Robert Taylor is the strong and domi- 
neering general conquered by the meek- 
ness of the beautiful Christian girl 
Lygia, played by Deborah Kerr. Finlay 
Currie is the elderly Peter. Ursus, the 
giant Lygian guard who kills the bull 
in the arena, is well played by Buddy 
Baer. Many others have equally well- 
acted parts, to say nothing of the 30,000 
extras who furnish the enormous 
crowds. 

The musical score by Miklos Rozsa 
is particularly effective and stands on 
its own merits. FOR: Adults, young 
people. 


RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILIES: 
A Christmas Carol, Across the Wide 
Missouri, Tom Brown’s’ Schooldays, 
Flame of Araby, The Highwayman, 
Slaughter Trail, South of Caliente. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Matthew Becomes a Follower 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 20, 1952 
Matthew 9:9; Luke 5:29-39. 


One of the questions which no re- 
ligious teacher in Palestine could avoid 
was the question regarding his attitude 
toward religious and social outcasts. 

Pharisees, generally regarded as the 
most religious group in the nation, held 
that a Jew who observed the Law was 
defiled if he came into contact with one 
who did not observe it in the traditional 
way. They pledged themselves, among 
other things, not to be a guest in the 
home of one who neglected to observe 
the Law nor to entertain such a one 
unless he left his outer garment outside 
the house. ‘‘Pharisaism thus was en- 
deavoring to separate law-observant 
Jews from those who were neglectful 
of the commandments, just as the same 
spirit had centuries earlier separated 
Jews from pagan Gentiles. In Jesus’ 
day this Pharisaic movement was rapidly 
becoming the dominant force in ortho- 
dox Judaism.”’ 


Two groups held in particular op- 
probrium were publicans and sinners.” 
Publicans were tax collectors in the em- 
ployment of the government—in Gali- 
lee, the government of Herod Antipas, 
which was supported by the Romans. 
These officials, under the system then in 
vogue, had ample opportunities for ex- 
tortion and oppression, of which they 
generally took advantage. They were 
intensely unpopular with all patriotic 
Jews, who regarded them as traitors, 
helping to ‘‘bleed”’ their fellow-country- 
men in the interest of their conqueror; 
and were ranked with robbers, brigands, 
ruffians, murderers and_ reprobates, 
whose evidence in courts of law was in- 
valid, and whose money could not be 
accepted as alms. They were not wel- 
come in the synagogues, even if, as was 
unlikely, they chose to attend. 

“Sinners,” in the Pharisaic sense, 
were persons who consorted with Gen- 
tiles, or were perhaps themselves of 
Gentile origin (cf. Gal. 2:15), or simply 
those who were indifferent to the de- 
mands of the Law, and who refused to 
observe the religious customs of the day. 
Their modern counterpart would be 
“non-churchgoers.”’ 

The religious people of Jesus’ day, 
with few exceptions, did not believe that 
the conversion of a publican or sinner 
was possible; they refused to mix with 
such outcasts and entertained no hope 
for them. Jesus did not share the atti- 
tude of intolerance and aloofness that 
was manifest in the religious leaders of 
his day. “To treat a man as a pariah 
would not cure him of his perversity, 
but rather tend to confirm him in it.’ 
More than that, he saw in every man 
a child of God, who might be won back 
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to the Father’s love, however far he had 
strayed. 

Jesus’ first clash with popular feel- 
ing in this regard came as a result of 
his call to Matthew (identified by most 
all scholars with Levi in the second and 
third Gospels). 


Jesus Calls Matthew 


Matthew had apparently 


“sold his country and his soul for gold. 
P In order to enrich himself, and 
to do so as quickly as possible, he joined 
hands with the oppressors of his people. 
And what was still worse he deliberately 
chose a calling in which it was impos- 
sible to be an honest man. In our coun- 
try the scale of taxation is fixed by law, 
and any tax-gatherer who appropriated 
a part of the revenue would be held 
guilty of fraud and severely punished 
for his crime. But in ancient Palestine 
the business of collecting the revenue 
was let to the highest bidder, who did 
his duty if he paid a lump sum into the 
Roman exchequer, pocketing the sur- 
plus of the profits, or who received a 
certain percentage of whatever he con- 
trived to extort from the long-suffering 
populace. In either case the system evi- 
dently lent itself to all kinds of abuses. 
The more exacting a farmer of the reve- 
nue was—the more he gave the rein 
to his avarice, grinding the faces of the 
poor, hardening his heart and stifling 
his conscience—the more certain was he 
to become a rich man. But he was 
equally certain to iose what, in the esti- 
mation of all good men, alone makes 
life worth living—the honor, affection 
and friendship which wealth can never 
buy. He could make no friends among 
the Romans, by whom he was regarded 
merely as a useful tool; and he made 
nothing but enemies among his own peo- 
ple, who despised and scorned him as a 
traitor while they hated and feared him 
as an extortioner.’’ (James Hastings: 
The Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





It is certain that Matthew’s wealth 
had brought him no abiding happiness. 
“Down in the depths of his heart he 
must sometimes have felt a misery 
which it was difficult to stifle.’ And 
then Jesus came. Matthew heard him 
no doubt as he taught by the seaside. 
The Master’s words found an answering 
echo in his heart. The despised tax col- 
lector caught a glimpse of another kind 
of life in which one sought not to be 
ministered unto but to minister. If only 
it were possible for him to live his life 
over. Such thoughts as came to Mat- 
thew must have been quickly sup- 
pressed. No one would forgive a pub- 
lican. He had made his bed and must 
lie in it. 

Then the mircle happened. As Jesus 
went from the city to the seashore and 
back again “he saw a man, named Mat- 


thew, sitting at the receipt of custom 

.’ He saw not only the man he 
was but also the man he would like to 
be and the man he might become. 


“We see only the outside—the face, 
the clothes, the expression—and we 
judge men from that. We say he is 
hard, she is cold; he is bad, she is un- 
attractive; I do not like that frown on 
his brow, that sneer on her lip. But 
when Jesus sees a man he sees infinitely 
more than that. He saw down into the 
very heart. You say he is hard or she 
is cold; nay, said Christ, there is great 
tenderness within, but it has been 
crusted over by a life of struggle or 
disappointment His eye pierced 
right down into that man’s struggling 
soul and he said, ‘I have come to save 
you from it all. Follow me and I will 
make you, publican as you are, despised 
as you are—lI will make a man of you”’ 
(W. M. Mackay). 


And without a moment’s hesitation 
Matthew abandoned his lucrative pro- 
fession and entered upon a new under- 
taking, in which he had no assurance 
of any financial support. It was with- 
out doubt the happiest day of his life. 
In his new calling the rewards were 
not tangible but intangible. But they 
brought the deepest and most enduring 
satisfaction of which man’s nature is 
capable. 


Ii. Jesus Eats With Publicans and 
Sinners 


As Wilbur M. Smith well says: 


“Matthew wanted everyone in Caper- 
naum to know what had happened to 
him, to know that the roots of his life 
were altered, that he was out of the 
publican business, and from this time 
on that he was a disciple of the Lord 
Jesus” (Peloubet’s Select Notes). 


And so he gave a dinner party, prob- 
ably out of doors in some expansive 
courtyard, to which a large number of 
his old associates were invited, all of 
them men careless of religious customs. 
Pharisees, entering the courtyard as the 
custom of the time allowed, were 
shocked. ‘‘Why do you eat and drink 
with tax collectors and sinners?” they 
asked his disciples. Jesus answered 
them, ‘‘Those who are well have no need 
of a physician, but those who are sick; 
I have not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.”’ 

What did Jesus mean by this dis- 
tinction between sick and sound, be- 
tween righteous and sinners? Did he 
mean to say that there were any with- 
out sin, who did not need his healing 
touch? Of course not. It was, first of 
all, an argument ad hominem. Taking 
the Pharisees at their own valuation, 
they ought to see that his business was 
with those who were sick of soul. Any 
man who possesses the healing art 
should use it where it is needed. And 
so with a physician of the soul. 

But there is more to his words than 
that. Jesus cannot help any man who 
regards himself as righteous. No one is 
perfectly righteous, but there are many 
who are self-righteous, and until they 
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recognize that they are sick and in need 
of healing, the Great Physician must 
pass them by. 

E. Herman has written 
Prayer: 


in Creative 


“As we go about among men with un- 
sealed eyes we come to realize more 
and more than their supreme need is to 
become conscious of their sin. Not de- 
fiance but self-deception is the most 
fatal and widespread disease of the 
human heart. Men live and die in sin, 
not because they consciously rebel 
against God, but because they do not 
know that there is anything very 
seriously wrong in their relation to their 
Maker. They are guilty of self-right- 
eousness—the one attitude that seems 
to defy the grace of God—not because 
they put their trust in external ob- 
servances, but because they cannot see 
any reason for trying to achieve a ‘right- 
eousness’ other than the goodness they 
imagine themselves to possess without 
trying. Their eyes are holden and their 
sense of need is unawakened, and they 
remain estranged from God and cut off 
from their true life.’”’ 


Two further truths stand out from 
this incident. First, Jesus saw men not 
just in the lump, but individually, and 
he refused to regard any class as be- 
yond hope. It was his duty and the 
duty of all religious men to seek to win 
back those who had wandered from the 
Father’s love. 

Second, to minister to those who 
were spiritually ill, Jesus ignored the 
social taboos of his own day. He broke 
through the rigid social conventions of 
his time to eat with religious and social 


outcasts. The good people of that day 
never forgave him for this disregard 
of social custom. It was one of the 


things which occasioned his death. 

Montefiore, the great Jewish scholar, 
calls attention to the numerous 
parallels between the teachings of Jesus 
and those of the rabbi, but here he 
recognizes a difference. He has writ- 
ten: 


“The rabbis attached no less value 
to repentance than Jesus. They sang 
its praises and its efficacy in a thousand 
tones. They, too, urged that God cared 


more for the repentant than for the 
just who never yielded to sin. They, 
too, welcomed the sinner in his re- 


pentance. But to seek out the sinner, 
and, instead of avoiding the bad com- 
panion, to choose him as your friend in 
order to work his moral redemption, 
this was, I fancy, something new in the 
religious history of Israel (and of man- 
kind) Jesus seems to have per- 
ceived the good lurking under the evil. 
He could quench the evil and quicken 
the good by giving the sinner something 
to admire and to love. He asked for 
service and put it in the place of sin. 


The hatefulness of his past life was 
brought vividly to the mind of the sin- 
ner as the antithesis of his new affection 


and of his loving gratitude. It was, 
doubtless, often a daring method; even 
with Jesus, it may not always have been 
successful. But it inaugurated a new 
idea: the idea of redemption, the idea 
of giving a fresh object of love and in- 
terest to the sinner and so freeing him 
from his sin. The rescue and deliver- 
ance of the sinner through pity and love 
and personal service—the work and the 
method seem both alike due to the 
teacher of Nazareth’’ (Some Elements in 
the Religious Teachings of Jesus). 


The great Scottish theologian, D. M. 
3aillie, is convinced that it was to this 
personal attitude of Jesus that Paul 
owed his revolutionary discovery and 
proclamation that God loves sinners, not 
waiting for them to earn his love or 
to become worthy of it, that he loves us 
before we love him. 

lor further consideration: Who in 
our society corresponds to the publicans 
and sinners? Has religion been with 
us an impulse toward men or away from 
them? What should be our attitude 
toward the religious and social outcasts 
of our own day? 


III. Jesus Distinguishes Between Old 
Forms and the New Faith 


Jesus alienated the good people of 
his day by his friendly attitude toward 
all classes and conditions of men; and 
likewise by his attitude toward tra- 
ditional religious practices, such as fast- 
ing. 

The Law of Moses made compulsory 
only one fast day, the day of Atone- 
ment. 


The Pharisees, however, were 
accustomed to fast twice every week, 
on Mondays and Thursdays (cf. Luke 
18:12). And frequent fastings, both 


public and private, were common, even 
among those Jews who were not syste- 
matic as the stricter Pharisees. It was 
regarded as one of the essential marks 
of a religious man. 

Jesus and his disciples, it seems, were 
not accustomed to fast. The fact be- 
came so notorious that some of the dis- 
ciples of John, in company with Phari- 
sees, came and asked Jesus for an ex- 


planation. 
Jesus answer is divided into two 
parts. The first suggests that fasting 


is not appropriate at a time when joy 
rather than sorrow is their ruling feel- 
ing (34-35). The second suggests that 
formal observances of this sort are out 
of harmony with the gospel (36-39). 
Jesus explained that his disciples do 
not fast, first, because it was not appro- 
priate for their mood; it would be just 
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as incongruous for them as it would be 
for guests to fast at a wedding. In this 
passage Jesus does not forbid fasting 
nor does he commend it. He simply 
teaches that, if it is to be practiced, 
it should spring from a sense of need 
rather than from a desire to gain merit 
with God. ‘The days will come,” Jesus 
continued, “when the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them, and then wil] 
they fast in that day.’’ He refers here 
to his death. His disciples will fast in 
that day not because it is a binding or 
meritorious duty in itself, but because 
it will be the appropriate expression of 
their feelings. 

This explanation not only throws light 
on the value of fasting, but also on the 
nature of Jesus. He is often pictured 
as a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. So he was. But he was not of 
sorrowful mien, or sad at heart. Else 
he could not have said that he and his 
disciples were as happy as guests ata 
wedding festival. 

Jesus answers again that his disciples 
do not fast in accordance with Jewish 
customs, because such customs are not 
in harmony with their conception of re- 
ligion. He illustrates this point by two 
analogies. In the first he points out 
that new, undressed cloth shrinks and, 
if used to mend old cloth, is apt to 
enlarge the rent it is meant to cover. 
The second is equally as forceful. Wine 
bottles were made of skins in those 
days. But skins in time get stiff and 
crack; and in that condition they are 
unable to endure the pressure put upon 
them by newly-fermented wine. 

By these two figures, Jesus suggests 
that to combine the new spirit of the 
gospel with the old forms of Judaism 
would be as disastrous for the one as 
for the other. The “old religion at- 
tempted to regulate conduct by rules 
and forms, the new by principles and 
motives, and these are foreign the one 
to the other. It is not fasting to whick 
objection is taken, but fasting according 
to rule, instead of its inherent prin- 
ciple. As a piece of legalism, or 
asceticism, in which fasting per se be- 
comes of moral obligation, it is incon- 
gruous with the free spirit of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

As Ernest Fremont Tittle pointed out 
in his last book, The Gospel According 
to Luke (Harper and Brothers), Chris- 
tianity is always in danger of lapsing 
into Pharisaism. ‘“‘Over and again it 
has been identified, or nearly so, with 
certain conventions, certain forms and 
ceremonies.’’ And whenever this hap- 
pens, religious folk tend to develop blind 
spots in their moral vision, as did the 
Pharisees of old. Their observance of 
the old forms becomes a substitute for 
a brotherly attitude toward all of their 
fellowmen, including those who are our 
modern equivalent of publicans and sin- 
ners. 

Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1951, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 


Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. Ss. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


CALVARY AND COMMUNITY. By M. 
Harrington. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
329 pp. $4.00. 

This book is advertised to be about 
the Mass, but it actually begins in 
Genesis 1 and does not touch on the 
Mass till chapter 9. It thus purports to 
be a Scriptural approach, but it falls 
fat to a non-Catholic mind, familiar 
with the Scriptures. Written by an 
Englishwoman and with the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Boston, it exhibits 
the best and worst of Romanism. Here 
is reverence for God, the Scriptures, for 
Christ; here is awareness of sin (some 
sins, at any rate); here is even a sense 
of the priesthood of all believers. 

At the same time, truth is mixed with 
bad and fanciful exegesis, absurd logic, 
dubious metaphysics, historical mis- 
statements, legend and prejudice, in a 
way which is characteristic of this type 
of thinking. The effort to derive the 
Mass from the Bible is a failure unless 
one is willing, as the author is, to ac- 
cept the sort of exegesis which here 
abounds. Malachi’s declaration about 
the clean sacrifices of the heathen 
(Mal. 1:11), for instance, is taken as a 
prediction of the Mass; Christ’s words 
of institution are understood in a baldly 
literalistic fashion; Peter is the pope 
even before the Crucifixion; the total 
absence of any reference in the New Tes- 
tament to ministers as priests is ex- 
plained away but not explained. The 
customary Roman side-remarks are not 
lacking: persecution of Catholics in 
England is more than once referred to, 
with no admission of the fact that per- 
secution was a lesson taught by the 
Roman church and practiced by them 
long before Protestants had a chance to 
imitate; all baptized persons are 
Roman Catholics whether they will or 
no, until they accept the ministrations 
of a ‘non-Catholic sect’; denial of the 
Roman doctrine of the Mass is regarded 
as blasphemy. 

One rises from the book with two im- 
pressions: one is anew grateful for the 
clear insights of Protestantism, and 
convinced that only quite badly in- 
structed and hazy Protestants could be 
persuaded by this sort of thing; yet at 
the same time impressed by the writer’s 
poetic charm and her evident devotion. 


KENNETH T. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE PAPACY. By 
William Shaw Kerr. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 322 pp. $4.75. 

This book deserves a place on every 
minister’s—or Sunday school’s—lending 
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shelf on Roman Catholicism. The 
Roman Catholic Church rests its case 
today on the pope’s authority as the 
vicar of Christ. And here is a book, 
written by a scholarly and well-equipped 
minister in the Church of England, 
which thoroughly demolishes’ that 
claim. 

The record, for which the pertinent 
evidence is adduced, indicates that Peter 
himself was not an infallible teacher of 
the vicar of Christ, that it is doubtful 
whether he ever taught in Rome, that he 
certainly could not have been bishop of 
Rome (the single episcopate did not de- 
velop in Rome until some time in the 
second century), that none of the Greek 
fathers of the first six centuries con- 
nects the position of the Bishop of Rome 
with the promise to Peter in Matthew 
16; that the great Western fathers (in- 
cluding Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, 
Jerome) were unacquainted with the 
idea of papal authority, that the atti- 
tude of the ecumenical councils dis- 
prove conclusively the papal claims, that 
four hundred years after the found- 
ing of Christianity the theory that the 
pope was the supreme judge of the 
faithful had never been heard of even 
in Rome. 

Ultimate papal supremacy over the 
Western Church (it was never acknowl- 
edged, even for a moment, in the older 
churches of the East) was due in part 
to the removal of the imperial residence 
from Rome, in part to civil legislation, 
in part very large part, to pure 
forgeries (among others, the Donation 
of Constantine and the  Isidorian 
Decretals—frauds not exposed until the 
16th century when the evil had been 
done). 

The subsequent record of the papacy, 
the author points out, is sufficient in it- 
self to prove the absurdity of the claims 
now made by and for the papacy, claims 
not formally recognized until 1870. 
Leading Roman Catholic scholars, he 
recalls, protested at the time the action 
of the Vatican Council, which was 
packed by papal supporters, on the 
ground of the actual historical evidence, 
but were crushed by the strongly en- 
trenched papal power. 

The case against the papacy is pre- 
sented in this book forcibly and clearly, 
so that no one who reads can fail to 
understand. 

ERNEST T. THOMPSON. 
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HENRY AUSTIN 


After a glorious ministry of more than 
fifty-six years, spent almost entirely with- 
in the Synod of Texas, the Rev. Henry 
Austin, D. D., passed to his reward on 
Monday, October 21, 1951, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

Ordained October 11, 1895, Dr. Austin held 
pastorates at Galveston, Cisco Weatherford, 
Corpus Christi, Hillsboro, and Eliasville, 
Texas, and at Lawton, Oklahoma. For the 
past ten years he made his home with his 
son, Dr. Frank H. Austin, in Dallas, and 
during that time served frequently as in- 
terim supply pastor for several different 
churches in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisi- 
ana, thus continuing an active ministry to 
within a few months of his death. 

Burial services were conducted by Rev. 
Messrs. Frank C. Brown, Thos. F. Gallaher 
and Cecil H. Lang with interment in Rest- 
land Memorial Park, Dallas, Quite appro- 
priately for one of his long devotion to 
the service of Christ and His Church, his 
body was borne to its resting place by 
two Ruling Elders, L. R. Klein and O. H. 
Kirkland, and four ordained ministers, 
Rev. Messrs. Arthur V. Boand, Paul F. 
Bobb, John Knox Bowling, and Robert F. 
Jones. 

Dr. Austin had been for eighteen years 
a member of the Presbytery of Mid-Texas. 
Mrs. Austin preceded him to Glory on 
March 13, 1945. Survivors are two sons, 
Dr. Frank H., Dallas; Edward T., Ft. 
Worth; and one daughter, Mrs. George 
Curtis of Westport, Conn. 
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These are CHRISTIAN PROMISES 


We asked our missionaries to make a list of the capital 
items that were absolutely necessary to carry on their 
work in their various fields. The total cost was $4 million. 
We PROMISED that sum, but only $2 and one-half million 
has been raised. Our workers are waiting patiently, 
but expectantly. The list below gives an idea of what is 
needed to help introduce our world neighbors to Christ. 
These are actual items. 





AFRICA MEXICO MISSION 
Evangelistic School at Mboi.............$ 3,5 M ichoacan 


EAST BRAZIL Zitacuaro 


Station Wagon Ambulance for Dourados..$ 1,500 Equipment for Boys’ Camp...... .§ 

Araguacu School Kitchen and — Equipment for Nurse.. teens 
Room -$ 1,000 Films and Slides for Projectors... ze 

Dormitory for Vi iginha. Se hool. ..§15,000 2 Mimeograph Machines......... 

Sewing Machine for C ambuquira ee a 

Evangelistic Equipment for Missionary...$ 850 


Guerrero- Morelos 
NORTH BRAZIL 


Building and Loan Fund for helping to ie ek Os 7 
build new churches. . a angie ts _.. $35,000 Visual Aid Unit 1,000 


Cuernavaca 


WEST BRAZIL 


2 Kerosene Projectors at $100.00 
Jeep Station Wagon pn ee Equipment for Bible School... 


Typewriter. 
JAPAN 
6 Churches at $2,000.00........... $12,000 


( hilpancingo 


Costa Grande 


. ’ PO 8 eee 
KOREA 8 Slide Projectors...............$ 800 
Station Wagon Ambulance.............$ 2,500 Slides. .... ne $ 50 


Jeep Station Wagon......... os $ 1,500 1 Washing Machine ..............8 175 


Your Church, an individual or an organization within the Church can be furnished a complete list on 
request. Wouldn't you like to underwrite one of these projects as one of your very own? 


TITHING will help us to 


keep our promises to our missionaries 


serving our world neighbors 
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